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offers an indignity to the nation. No local
practice, however respectable, will justify
the attempt. There is great dignity, as
well as propriety, in respecting the univer-
sal and long-established usages of a nation.
With these views of the subject, I feel my-
self bound to reject all modern innovations
which violate the established principles and
analogies of the language, and destroy or
impair the value of alphabetical writing. I
have therefore endeavored to present to my
fellow-citizens the English language in t its
genuine purity, as we have received the in-
heritance from our ancestors, without remov-
ing a landmark. If the language is fatally
destined to be corrupted, I will not be an
instrument of the mischief."

These are certainly brave words, and there
are even people who would doubt if Webster
had the courage of such convictions. In his
Dictionary he seems to have somewhat un-
derestimated the importance of noting the
pronunciation. Pie devotes a number of
pages, it is true, in the Introduction, to a
discussion of the principles involved, but in
marking ~the words he used only the sim-
plest method, and disregarded refinements of